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AN TITROPOLOGY. 





VARIOUS 
THE 


RUDE 
ORIGIN OF 


OPINIONS OF 
GARDING 


NA'TIONS RE- 
MANKIND. 

It is singular to observe the uniformity 
between the ideas of all nations, who have 
not been favored with the light of 
revelation, or who have not been able to 
appreciate it, regarding the origin of man- 
kind. 

The belief with the nations of antiquity 
that man arose from earth or slime, or that 
he sprang from gods, from the teeth of ser- 
pents, &c. has seemed so repulsive to ma- 
ny archwologists, that they have considered 
there must have been something figurative- 
ly implied. But if we inquire into the 
sentiments of nations on this subject, who 
still continue in an uncivilized state, we 
find that they most of them possess opi- 
nions, equally strange and incredible, as 
those of the antient people and philoso- 
phers; so that ‘we are forced to the conclu- 
sion, that all unenlightened people, in all 
times and in every part of the globe, have 
believed that they derived their origin from 
gods, animals or from inorganic matter. 

Several nations agree in the belief, that 
there was a time, when gods or superhuman 
natures bore rule upon the earth and peo- 
pled the world : or that the descendants of 
gods produced the human race. Thus 
thought the antient Phenicians, Chalde- 
ans, and all the Keltic nations as well as 
the Peruvians, who held their Incas to be 


children of the sun: and the children of 


the sun and of the moon were by them re- 
garded as creators of men and 
The Brahmins are of the same opinion, as 
well as all the nations who have received 
their religion fron 
Japan. 
Vor 


beasts. 


The Chinese, who boast of their 
E. 25 


divine | 


the Hindus, as far as | 


intellectual sn over the « barbarous 
nations of Christendom,” have somestrange 
and incomprehensible notions upon this 
subject : their whole theory of the cos- 
mogony is indeed in the highest degree pu- 
erile. ‘The active agency of an omnipo- 
tent Lowe seems to be denoted, amongst 
| them, by the expression “ prince iple of or- 
| der;” but what this principle is, it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain, from the vague and un- 
satisfactory definitions given of it by dif- 
ferent writers. T'een-laou the ways of 
heaven,” implies the principle of order in 
its operation upon nature; teen-ming, its 
operation upon men and other living crea- 
tures, according to the properties given by 
nature. One writer states that this princi- 
ple of order which pervades heaven, earth 
and all creatures, was antecedent to teen : 
adding, that “by motion it produced the 
yang principle, and by rest it produced the 
yin principle.” In the creation of man, 
we are told, that when the yang and the 
yim (the active and quiescent principles, 
resulting from the principle of order), and 
the five elements, intermingled in the cen- 
tre of the universe, where moisture and 
heat mutually operated upon each other, a 
man was produced. “ This man was by 
nature intelligent. As he gazed upon the 
heavens he saw, darting forth from a star 
and falling to the earth, a blaze of golden 
light. In approaching it, he found it to be 
| an animated being, which he supposed was 
| of the same species with himself. This 
being addressed him, saying “ The wings 
have long embraced you: on the breaking 
forth of the fructifying principle, I knew 
you had entered into the world.’ Then 
plucking up certain plants, he formed gar- 
| ments for the lower part of the body. He 
named the man HMwang-laou (yellow old 
| man) and informed him of the manner of 
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creation: of the division of the heavens 
and the earth: the yin and yang : the se- 
paration of the darkness from the light 
&c. that all things were produced from an 
egg, first formed in water : that there were 
four other human beings formed, one at 
each of the four points of the compass. 
Having said this, the being called Kin-sih- 
jin (“ man of the golden city,”) disappear- 
ed, and the four persons, referred to, flew 
to the spot, each from a different quarter. 
It is further said, that these five persons, by 
a chemical process, obtained from an im- 
mense crucible, a male being and also a fe- 
male. These, obtaining celestial influence 
from the stn and moon, produced other 
human beings, who again united and gra- 
dually filled the earth with people. (2si- 
atic Journal, vol. 22, p. 41.) 

The Otaheitans and other Polynesians, 
to this day, boast of their divine origin, as 
well as the Kamtschadales and African ne- 
groes. The two last relate the most child- 
ish and extravagant actions of their! gods. 
The Kamtchadales give the name Kutka 
to the creator of Kamtschatka and the 
primitive father of their race. They do 
not profess to know certainly whence this 
Kutka was derived or whether he was ori- 
ginally God or man: but they affirm for 
certain, that he formerly lived, fed, and em- 
ployed himself as one of their progenitors : 
that he was frequently ill treated by his 
wife, his children and relations and even 
by the most contemptible animals: in short 
he was duped and derided as a base and 
abject wretch ; and this ill treatment and 
mockery, extravagant beyond conception, 
form the chief contents of their comic 
tales. They impute to the stupidity of 
Kutka that their country was not more 
beautiful and fertile, that it is deformed by 
so many lofty mountains and inaccessible 
rocks ; and that they are even subject to 
violent tempests. 

The traditions of the African Negroes, 
regarding their anni, are equally extrava- 
gant. A large black spider, according to 
them, was the original creator of man : or 
rather it furnished the substance from 
which a Fetish formed mankind. When, 
at length, she had spun herself out and all 
the men she had produced ungratefully 
left her, she used the little matter that still 
remained for the formation of one man, 
who was smaller than all the rest. Him 


she herself brought up and gave him her 
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own name Vanni, This Vanni is the 
subject of all their comic stories, or, as 
Reaumur has remarked, is the buffoon of 
the negroes as Kutka is that of the Kamt- 
schatdales. His mother instructed him how 
he could live in the world without work, 
by dexterously imposing on man and the 
gods. She taught him to eat the flesh of 
poultry and to suck eggs, afterwards to 
stuff them again, or to repair them so well, 
in appearance, that the Fetish did not sus- 
pect the cheat. JVanni, in executing one 
of his mischievous tricks, lost both his 
but this did not prevent him from 
chopping wood and from doing other me- 
chanical operations for which hands and 
arms are required. These contradictions, 
however, do not strike the Negro, and he 
remains firm in the belief of the story he 
narrates, notwithstanding its absurdity. 

Numerous as are the nations who de- 
rive their race from deities, the number of 
those, who believe themselves sprung either 
from animals or inorganic matter, is far 
ereater. 

The Kalmucs, according to Pallas and 
others, assert, that there was originally a 
monstrous space or chaos, of the origin of 
which they knew nothing, but whose 
width and depth they estimate at six mil- 
lions, one hundred and seventeen thousand 
of their miles. In this expanse,: clouds 
collected, which poured down such a con- 
stant rain that an immense ocean was form- 
ed. On this a scum rose by degrees, on 
which all living beings and amongst them, 
man, began to crawl: and from the midst 
of it the Burchans or gods were produced. 

The belief of the inhabitants of the 
Moluccas and other isles in the East Indian 
ocean, is nearly identical with that of the 
Kalmucs. Almost all! these consider them- 
selves to have been derived from inorganic 
substances, whilst all the American tribes, 
on the other hand, accord in the idea, that 
beasts were thei creators or first progeni- 
tors. The Molucca islanders gave an ac- 
count of three eggs, which were found on 
a rock, and from which three mighty kings 
were hatched. To this day they pay their 
adoration to the rock, where these wonder- 
ful eggs were found, as well as to the eggs 
themselves, and to the kings that issued 
from them. The Philippine islanders be- 
lieve, that the first man and woman pro- 
ceeded from a bamboo stalk on the island 
of Sumatra. And when the inhabitants of 
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the P hilippine ies nls the crocodile ne sr 
grandfather, it is probably in the same sense 
in which certain nations of Sumatra consi- 
der the tiger their progenitor : because, in 
their opinion, the spirits of their grand- 
fathers had passed by metempsychosis into 
those animals. 

The Ladrone islanders, again, affirm, 
that the first man arose froma clod of earth, 
on the island of Juam ; that he was after- 
wards changed into a stone, and that from 
this stone all mankind originated. 

The Indians of our own country, on the 
other hand, have derived themselves cither 
from the great haze, which they imagine to 
have been a giant of prodigious bulk, or 
from bears and other animals. “The ma- 
jority of the Algonquin nations,” says 
Charlevoix, “ believe, that, when the great 
haze with his whole retinue, consisting of 
four-footed animals, was drawn out of the 
water, he formed the earth of a grain of 
sand, which he brought up from the bottom 
of the sea, and that he created mankind 
from the bodies of dead animals. The 
Hurons and the Iroquois are more bold in 
their speculations. They make six men ap- 
pear on the earth simultaneously: how 
they came there they do not profess to 
comprehend. One of these, they say 
mounted to heaven to look out for a wife ; 
there he found one, who became pregnant 
by him, but when the sovereign of heaven 
saw this, he cast them down from their ce- 
lestial abode. The lady was received on 
the back of a tortoise and delivered of two 
children, one of whom slew the other. 

The mythology of these savages is ex- 
cessively ridiculous and involved ; and their 
traditions, concerning the creation of man- 
kind, accord perfectly with those found 
amongst them regarding the destruction of 
the human race ‘by a great flood and the 
repeopling of the earth. The whole of the 
human race, say they, having been almost 
extirpated by a general deluge, a certain 
Messu, who had saved himself, from the 
waters, sent out a raven to fetch him a 
piece of earth from the bottom of the sea. 
But as the bird did not execute his commis- 
sion properly, Messu substituted a musk-rat 
which was either more fortunate or more 
dexterous. Messu, from the portion of 
earth which the rat had brought him, re- 
stored the whoie earth to its primitive con- 
dition. He discharged arrows against the 
dried branches of the trees, which the wa- 
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ters had left, pn infused vitality into them. 
Many other miracles equally surprising 
were wrought by him, and, ultimately, out 
of gratitude for the services which the 
musk-rat had rendered him, he married an 
animal of that species, by which he had 
children who peopled the world afresh. 

The Greenlanders, according to Crantz, 
give their first man the name of Kallak: 
this man arose from the earth, and, shortly 
afterwards, the first woman sprang out of 
his thumb: from this pair, in the sequel all 
mankind proceeded. 

There is, also, amongst the Grecnland- 
ers a tradition, that the earth of old, was 
tossed about like a ship, and that the great- 
er part of mankind were drowned, but 
that some were transformed into spirits of 
fire. ‘The only man that remained, they 
affirm, smote the ground with a rod, where- 
upon a woman started up, by whom he re- 
peopled the earth. We can hardly ima- 
gine how men who could adopt such fol- 
lies, could draw the conclusion, from the 
fragments of the bones and shells of fishes 
which are found on the high mountains in 
Greenland, that the sea must formerly have 
covered the whole surface of the earth. 
Yet such has been their correct inference. 

ba Califernian aborigines appear to 
hi ive been lower in the scale of humanity 

ian any other of the American tribes: it 
is consequently to ie lamented that the 
Jesuit Begent has touched so slightly on 
their notions concerning the origin of their 
race. Some, according to that missionary, 
believed that they were originally descend- 
ed from a bird: others from a stone in the 
vicinity of the Father’s house. 

Gumilla, a brother of the same order, 


1 


has been more circumstantial in his ac- 
count of the traditionary belief of the sa- 
vases of the Oroonoko, concerning their 
— If the Caraibes, says Gumilla, be 


aske d regarding their origin, they proudly 

eply, that they are the only nation on the 
cash and that all other people are their 
slaves. Their neighbours, the Salivas, 
however, related to the missionary the fol- 
lowing tradition on the origin of the Ca- 
raibes. At a time, when a formidable ser- 
pent had devoured all the nations on the 
Oroonoko, the God of heaven sent his son 
upon the earth to slay this monster : who 
succeeded in stretching him dead to the 
creat joy of all the tribes along the Oroo- 
This joy was, however, of but 


noko. 
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short duration. ‘i‘he snake began to grow 
putrid. Large worms were formed in its 
interior and from each worm arose a male 
and female Caraibe. As the serpent had 
been the enemy and destroyer of all na- 
tions, so were the Caraibes who arose from 
its remains. 

The Onhaquas, on the other hand, re- 
garded the Caraibes as the descendants of 
tigers. 

Another nation, the Othomacas, related 
to Father Gumilla, that a heap of stones, 
which lay upon the summit of a rock was 
their primitive father, and that another 
large fragment of rock, at the distance of 
two miles from the first heap was their ori- 
ginal mother. They go so far, indeed, as 
to believe that each of the stones of which 
the promontory is composed was originally 
one of their ancestors. For this reason 
they place the skulls of their dead in the 
clefts of the rock, in the lap, as it were, of 
their common mother and amidst the re- 
mains of their remotest progenitors. Some- 
thing like this is in the creed of the Mapo- 
yas. Amongst the Salivas, one tribe held 
themselves to be sons of the earth, and af- 
firmed that the earth antiently bare men 
and women as it does thorns and thistles. 
Other tribes pretend, that certain trees an- 
tiently bore the human race of both sexes 
as they now produce other fruit. Others, 


again, hold themselves to be descendants of 


the sun and when the good Father Gumilla, 
asked them why the sun was no longer de- 
livered of people, and how their first pa- 
rents could have descended from the sun 
without having been dashed to pieces, they 
coolly replied, “that it was impossible to 
say how matters were managed formerly.” 

Lastly, the Achaguas imagine, that they 
were originally descended from the trunks 
of trees or from certain kings, but without 
ever bestowing a thought on the important 
question, “ Whence these trunks or kings 
themselves originated ?” 

Such are the views of uncivilized nations 
regarding this difficult topic. And if we 
are astounded at the strange opinions enter- 
tained by them, we must ourselves recol- 
lect, that all our existing knowledge could, 
of itself, lead us to no philosophical de- 
duction on thesubject, and that the great su- 
periority, in this respect, which we possess 
over the savage and uncultivated is the 
information comprised in the sacred vo- 
jumes. ¥e. 





SONNET. TO—. 


Art thou the phantom of a brain o’erwrought, 
The fond creation of a heart and mind, 
Vhich, finding not the being whom they 
sought, 
Were fain to love a being they could find ? 
And loving once ean never be untaught 
The errors which have made and keep them 
blind : 
Exists thy excellence but in my thought, 
And art thou as the rest of womankind ? 
No! No! I was not blind: J saw too clear 
Thy worth, thy beauty and thy genius high, 
*Thy grace divine than beauty’s self more fair, 
And soniething too of softness in thine eye, 
Which spake of love, and made me madly dare: 
Prometheus-like, I pay the penalty. 
D.C.T. 


* Et la grace plus belle que la beaute meme. 








SUPERSTITIONS CONNECTED WITT 
THE MOON. 








« _____ °J is a history 
** Handed from ages down.”’ 
£ 





Souruey. 

Of the various superstitions to which the 
human mind is so prone, there is no one, 
which is more prevalent, than that of the be- 
lief of lunar influence on the animal body, 
on atmospheric phenomena and on agri- 
culture. 

Not many years ago it would have been 
considered culpably sceptical to disbelieve 
in the effect imagined to be produced by 
the full moon on maniacs or, as they have 
been termed from this very belief in lunar 
influence, lunatics ; yet it has been most 
unequivocally proved by careful and accu- 
rate observation in the large insane estab- 
lishments of La Salpetriere, in Paris, and of 
Bedlam in London, that, if the light of 
the full moon be excluded, the patients are 
no more liable to exacerbations in their 
disorder at these, than at other, periods. 

But the belief in lunar influence has not 
been restricted to the case of maniacs; 
even the simple operation of cutting corns 
could not be ventured upon without at- 
tending to her condition. 

Butler, in his Hudribas, has touched up- 
on this subject of lunar superstitions in de- 
scribing the qualifications of Sidrophel the 
conjurer 
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*“ He with the moon was more familiar 
“ Than e’er was alinanack well-willer ; 

‘“* Her secrets understood so clear, 

“ That some believed he had been there ; 
* Knew when she was in fittest mood 

‘“* For cutting corns or letting blood.” 


Barnaby Googe in his translation of 


Naogeorgus’s “ Popish kingdoine,” refers 


to the same superstitions :— 


‘ No vaine they pearse, nor enter in the bathes 
at any day, 


‘Nor pare their nayles, nor from their hed do 


cut the heare away : 


They also put no childe to nurse, nor meud 


with doung their ground, 


‘ Nor medicine do receyve to make their crased 


bodies sound, 


‘ Nor any other thing they do, but earnestly be- 

fore 
They marke the moone how she is placde, and 

standeth evermore.” 
An enquiry in the “ British Apollo,” for 
1710, exhibits the prevalence of the su- 
perstition regarding the lunar influence on 
the cutting of corns, which, strange to say, 
is still attended to in many parts of Great 
Britain ; the common people looking in 
the almanack to find when the moon is in 
the wane, in order that they may cut their 
corns with more advantage. 

‘“* Pray tell the querist if he may 

“Rely on what the vulgar say, 

* That when the moon’s in her increase, 

“If corns be cut they'll grow apace ; 

‘ But if you always do take care, 

“ After the full your corns do pure, 

“ They do insensibly decay, 

* And will, in time, wear quite away ; 

“ Tf this be true, pray Iet me know, 

* And give the reason why ‘tis so.” 

The prognostications concerning the 
weather, which are as numerous as they 
are fallacious, are generally formed from 
the appearances presented by the new moon. 
Bad is the presage if she lies on her back, 
or when her horns are pointed towards the 
zenith. 

Equally ominous is it esteemed when 
the new moon appears with the old one in 
her arms, or, in other words, when we 
see that part of the moon, which is not en- 
lightened by the sun. 

A hazy circle round the moon is ac- 
counted, with more reason, a prognostic 
of rain. If the circle be wide and at some 
distance from the body of that luminary, it 
is believed that the rain will be delayed 





for some time; if it be close, and, as it 
were, adherent to the disk of the moon, 
rain is.expected very soon. ‘The prognos- 
tics from the look of the moon are also va- 
rious and were known of old. When she 
looks fiery or red, like the colour of cop- 
per, wind, we are told, must be expected ; 
when pale, rain, when clear and bright, 
fine weather, agreeably to the proverb, 

‘Pallida luna pluit, rubicunda flat, alba se- 
rena,’”* 

The superstitions regarding the moon 
are, indeed, most multifarious and unac- 
countable. One of the most ridiculous, 
which prevails in the north of Scotland, re- 
gards the first mention of the word 
“moon,” after this planet has made her 
first appearance, and the same superstition 
applies to the mention of the name of the 
day of the week called after that luminary. 
If Monday be first mentioned in company, 
by a female, of what age or rank soever, 
they account it a most unlucky omen. 
But for some unaccountable cause it gives 
relief to such feeble minds, if the dread 
term be first mentioned by a male. 

Another equally ridiculous and inexpli- 
cable superstition is that, which deems it 
extremely unlucky to see the new moon, 
for the first time, without having silver in 
the pocket. Copper does not obviate the 
mischief. 

The superstitions, connected with the 
increase, full growth and wane of the 
moon, were common to both Kelts and 
Goths. ‘lhe periods were, with them, the 
emblems of a rising, flourishing and de- 
clining fortune. In the wane they, con- 
sequently, carefully avoid entering upon 
any business of importance. In the Ork- 
neys they do not marry except in the in- 
crease of the moon, and they would con- 
sider the meat spoiled, were they to kill 
the cattle during the wane. In Angus, it is 
believed, that if a child be put from the 
breast, during the waning of the moon, it 
will decay, all the time that the moon con- 
continues to wane. ‘The superstition with 
respect to the fatal influence of a waning 
moon seems indeed to have been general 
in Scotland, where it was probably de- 
rived from the antient Scandinavians, and 
hence we can account for its prevalence 


* See the prognostics from the appearance of 
the noon in Plin. Hist. Natur. xviii 3O and Vir 
wil, Georges. 
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amongst t the Germans and other nations of 
kindred origin.* 

In the Swedish portion of Scandinavia, 
according to Jamieson, great influence is, 
even now, ascribed to the moon, not only 
as a regulator of the weather, but as influ- 
encing the affairs of life in general. The 
Swedes have still a sort of lunar calendar, 
said to have been handed down from the 
monks, to which considerable regard is 
paid. According to this, no stress is placed 
on the state of the weather, on the first 
and second days of the moon. The third 
is of some account; and is believed 
that the weather, during the rest of the 
month, will correspond to that of the fourth 
and fifth days. The calendar is thus ex- 
pressed :— 

Prima, secunda, nihil ; 
Tertia, aliquid ; 
Quarta, quinta, qualis, 
Tota luna talis. 

A number of the popular superstitions 
regarding the moon, still prevalent in this 
state, equally acknowledge a Scan :avian 
origin. For example, at this day lk 
er orders in Sweden, and even mn 
of the better sort, will not fel! = ur r 
agricultural purposes, in the \cue ov! he 
moon : else, it is believed, it will shrink 
and not be durable. A good house wife 
will not kill for her family, else the meat 
will shrivel and melt away in the pot. 

Gardeners, in planting and sowing their 
crops, also pay particular attention to the 
state of the moon. 

* Whether the wane be, or increase, 
“¢ Best to set garlick or sow pease.” 


Tusser in his “five hunderd points of 


husbandry” decides for the former :— 

“‘Sowe peason and beans in the wane of the 
moone, 

“ Who soweth them sooner, he soweth too 
soone 3 

“ That they, with the planet, may rest and rise, 

‘And flourish with bearing, most plentiful 
wise.” 

Lastly, Dr. Jamieson has given, in an ex- 
tract from the poems of the Revd. J. Nicol, 
an instance of the grossest superstition and 
divination, practised in some parts of Scot- 
land as well as England, with regard to 
this luminary. The following is Mr. Nic- 
ol’s account of this heathenish act. 


*See Casar, de Bell, Gallic. lib. 1. e 5. and 
Tacitus de morib. Germanor 








“ As soon as you see the first new moon 
of the new year, go to a place where you 
can set your feet upon a stone naturally 
fixed in the earth, and lean your back 
against a tree; and in that posture hail, or 
address, the moon in the words of the poem 
which ave marked ; if you are ever to be 
married, you will then see an apparition, 
exactly resembling the future partner of 
your joys and sorrows.”’ 

40, new moon! T hail thee ! 

“And gif Tin ere to marry man, 

“Or man to marry me, 

‘ Wis face turn’d this way fasts’ ye can, 

“* Let ine my true love see, 

“ This blessed night !” 

Another form is for the girls to get 
astride of a gate at just sight of the new 
moon and say :— 

‘¢ All hail to the moon, all hail to thee, 
‘‘] prithee good moon, coine tell to me, 
“This night who my husband shall be.” 

Aubrey, in his “ miscellanies,” who ap- 
pears, by the bye, to have been somewhat 
superstitious, actually declares, that he 
knew two maids, who sang this, and then, 
going to bed, dreamed of the two men 
whom they respectively married afterwards. 

Such are a few of the numerous super- 
stitions with regard to the “ orb of might,” 
medical, mete otologic ‘al and miscellaneous; 
all founded upona want of accurate obser- 
vation, and the fondness of the human 
mind for the mysterious. Its direct influ- 
ence on the animal body is clearly mythi- 
cal. On atmospheric changes it may exert 
some agency : the aqueous: tides may pro- 
duce corresponding impressions on the aeri- 
al medium, but these impressions are so 
modified by innumerable circumstances of 
a meteorological character, as to preclude 
the possibility of attaining any accurate 
prognostics. ‘There are, doubtless, certain 
physical circumstances which occasion the 
shape of to-day’s clouds to differ from those 
which have passed away, but these circum- 
stances are inappreciable by us. 

Lastly, the other presumed lunar influ- 
ences may all be resolved into the most 
unqualified superstition. Far be it from us 
to deny the possibility of some connexion 
existing between the relative and the ante- 
cedent ; between the effect produced and 
the assigned cause; that is not the ques- 
tion. The onus probandi is with the party 
asserting that such connexion exists ; and 
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the proof must rest, not on one or two pie 
tached observations, hut on a considerable 
number carefully watched by those whose 
minds are devoid of all*prepossessions on 
the subject. 





¥¥: 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 
ON THE OPINIONS OF VARIOUS NATIONS 
REGARDING THE BEAUTY OF THE 


HiUMAN FORM. 


6 Denanies aun crapaud ce que c’est 
que la beauté, le grand beau, le to Kalon : 
il vous emai que c’est sa crapaude avec 
deux gros yeaux rond8 sortant de sa petite 
téte, une gueule large et plate, un venrtre 
jaune, un dos brun. —Interrogez un né- 
gre de Guinée : le begt est pour lui une 
peau noire, huileuse, des yeux enfonceés, un 
nez épaté.” 

Votratre Dictionaire Philosophique. 
Art. Beau. 

“ Ask a toad what is beauty, the su- 
premely beautiful, the to kalon: he will 
tell you it is my wife, with two large round 
eyes projecting from her small head, a 
large and flat neck, a yellow belly, a brown 
back. Put the question to a Guinea ne- 
gro: the beautiful is, with him, an oily, 


black, skin, hollow eyes and flat nose.” 





There is no question, which has given 
rise to more frequent disputations amongst 
Estheticians,* if we may, with the Ger- 
mans, 
the origin of beauty : whether, for exam- 
ple, such a thing as a beau-ideal actually 
exists in nature, that which would be es- 
teemed beautiful by the natural, unsophis- 
ticated man, the “ Homo sapiens ferus,” 
as Linneus imagined him, in other words, 
by one who has never been placed in the 
social condition: or whether, on the other 
hand, all our ideas of beauty are not the 
result of association. 

Like all contested subjects much may 
be, and much has been, said, and ingeni- 
ously too, on both sides of the question : 
but, again, like all contested points of me- 
taphysical injury, notwithstanding the 
proselytes which each party may have gain- 
ed from time to time, the matter remains 


* 


The word .sthetick is, used by the Ger- 
mans to signify the Philosophy of rt. 


so denominate them, than that of 
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nearly, if not nnd, unsettled as ever, 
and so it must necessarily continue, seeing 
that we cannot reduce ourselves to this 
state of nature, in which we may forget all 
experience, and be given up to simple, in- 
stinctive, actions : and if we were able we 
should necessarily be incapable of deduc- 
ing any inferences whatever. 

A short inquiry into some points of An- 
thropology, so far as regards the customs of 
mankind under certain circumstances, and 
into the notions which different nations 
possess regarding the beauty of the human 
form, will tend to shed some light on this 
subject. 

he follower of the doctrine of original, 


intrinsic, beauty, has acknowledged /that 
these national feelings and customs are 
weighty difficulties in his theory. Many of 


these may, indeed, be‘satisfactorily explain- 
ed by him, from particular circumstances of 
religious or other enthusiasm, perverting 
the just ideas on the subject: there are 
numerous others which can only be ac- 
counted for, by referring to the force of 
custom, which frequently renders an indi- 
vidual capable of strongly admiring that 
which was, in the first instance, highly dis- 
agreeable to him. Every one must have 
experienced this on a sudden and prepos- 
terous change of fashion in dress : the eye 
is actually at first offended. All the ideas 
of beauty, which custom had assigned to 
a dress of a former figure, are outraged ; 
and yet, in a short space of time, the mind 
becomes so habituated to the change, that 
every alteration from if excites similar un- 
pleasant sensations. 

#Estheticians have endeavoured to ac- 
count for those different national ideas with 
regard to beauty, in various ways. In ge- 
neral, however, they have wisely referred 
to the principle of association, and aban- 
doned the idea of any bean-ideal, of one, 
at least, that would be considered such by 
all nations. 

‘One who would change the worship of all cli- 
mates 
‘ And make a new religion where’er she comes 
“ Unite the differing faiths of all the world 
“ To idolize her faee.” 
Drypen. 

There are several nations, whom Mein- 
ers classes as the igly, who are distinguish 
from the beautiful, not only by a totally 
different form of body, but who hold their 
natural deformities to be beautics, and 
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strive to augment them : as much as pos- 
sible. Amongst the Keltic and Gothic 
races, who have been esteemed the most 
noble, it has been extremely rare for any 
one to hold a real defect to be a beauty : 
still such instances do occasionally occur. 
A gentleman, who was particularly hand- 
some, in travelling over the Alps was de- 
tained by a fever in one of those villages 
where almost every adult has the kind of 
swelling of the neck called goiire : techni- 
cally Brochocele ; of which some are near- 
ly as big as the head. he first sunday, 
that he was able, he went to their church, 
being a Roman Catholic, to return thanks 
to God for his rec overy. A man of so 
good a figure and so well dressed had 
rarely, if ever, been in the walls of that 
chapel. . Every body’s eyes were therefore 
fixed upon him, and as he went out they 
remarked, sufficiently loud for him to hear 
them, “Oh! how thoroughly handsome 
would that man be, if he had but a goi- 
tre!” 

Amongst the “ ugly” races there are sev- 
eral nations who actually admire deformi- 
ties as beauties and do all in their power 
to magnify and encourage them. 

The Chinese and the Southern Asiatics 
generally consider obesity in this light, and 
as a mark of honorable distinction. In con- 
sequence of this idea they prefer the most 
nutritious meats and drinks, and spend their 
lives in the most slothful inaction. The 
desire for unwieldy obesity, many of the 
Hindus, of the superior castes, seem to 
have adopted from the lower races of Mon- 
golian origin who wait upon them; and 
hence they drink copiously of melted but- 
ter and other oleaginous substances, to at- 
tain a deformity which was punished by 
most of the Keltic tribes, as well as by se- 
veral of the nations of Greece, in antient 
time, as a mark of a soft and effeminate 
life. The Hindoos, however, do not es- 
teem obesity in the fair sex, whilst the other 
orientals reckon a fat female as the beau- 
ideal. 

“ The Moors of Africa,” says Mr. Park, 
“have singular ideas of feminine perfec- 
tion: the gracefulness of figure and mo- 
tion, and a countenance enlivened by ex- 
pression, are by no means essential points 
in their standard: with them corpulence 
and beauty appear to be terms nearly sy- 
nonimous. A woman of even moderate 


pretensions, must be one who cannot walk 








AND 


without a slave under each arm to sup- 
port her, and a perfect beauty is a load for 
2 camel. Jn consequence of this preva- 
lent taste for unwieldiness of bulk, the 
Moorish ladies take great pains to acquire 
it early in life, and for this purpose many 
of the young girls are compelled, by their 
mothers, to devour a great quantity of 
kouskous and drink a large bowl of Ca- 
mel’s milk every morning. It is of no im- 
portance whether the girl has an appetite 
or not, the kouskous and milk must be 
swallowed, and obedience is frequently en- 
forced by blows. Mr. Park adds “I have 
seen a poor girl sit crying with the bowl at 
her lips for more than an hour, and her 
mother, with a stick in her hand, watching 
her all the while, and using the stick w ith- 
out mercy, whenever she observed that her 
daughter was not swallowing.” 

It was, probably, from the most common 
shape of his countrywomen, or perhaps of 
his inamorata, that Rubens delighted to re- 
present even his graces with a conside- 
rable share of corpulence, to an extent, in- 
deed, which detracts greatly from their 
appearance in our estimation. 

A nearly globular form of the head is 
said to be peculiar to the Algonquin and 
bordering nations, as well as the aboriginal 
Mongols of Asia, (Pallas) and when the 
heads of their new-born infants deviate 
from the beau-ideal, the mother uses eve- 
ry exertion to give the yet unossified scull, 
the desired spherical figure, whence they 
have been called Tetes de Boule or ball 
heads. (Chailevoixr) Most savage tribes, 
however, especially in this continent, pre- 
fer the pyramidal shape of the head to ev- 
ery other, and accordingly the Indians 
about the Mississippi, as well as in the 
province of Maynas, ( Charlevoix, Pallas) 
used to apply two pieces of clay, one to 
the forehead and the other to the back part, 
on which they placed two thin boards, and, 
tying a bandage round, draw it tighter and 
tighte r, till it assumed the desired shape. 

The practice of lengthening and point- 
ing the heads of children, was formerly, 
and is still, customary in Asia. [ippocra- 
tes (de ere, Aquis et locis, cap. XXxv.) 
speaks of these, and says they were regard- 
ed as a sign of nobility and as very beau- 
tiful ; accordingly, the mothers strove to 
mould the heads of the tender infants by 


pressure, by bandages, and other means, 
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until they lost their natural form and be- 
came long and pointed. 

In modern Asia the Druses are said to be 
the only people, who adhere to the prac- 
tice of lengthening the heads, and hence 
they can be readily distinguished from ev- 
ery other Asiatic. Vesalius and Scaliger 
both assert, that the Genoese, of old, fol 
lowed the custom of compressing the heads 
of their children almost to the roundness 
of a ball, but it is doubtful whether this is 
not merely traditional. 

Other nations, again, not satisfied with 
the form of the frontal bone, force back the 
forehead, either by applying a flat piece of 
board to it, like the Indians of our own 
continent (Lewis and Clarke’s travels 
chap. xxiii. Adair’s history of the North 
American Indians p. 8,) or by iron plates, 
like the inhabitants of Arracan. By this 
practice the Caraibs are said to be able to 
see over their heads. 

The Aborigines of Louisiana and most 
of the other tribes of this continent, ac- 
cording to Ulloa (vol. ii. p. 97,) had the 
hair growing so low over the face, that it 
almost touched the eyebrows ; but, on the 
other hand, some Indian tribes eradicated 
the hair as high as the crown of the head ; 
this, however, does not seem to have been 
as a means of beautifying, but to prevent 
the enemy from seizing them by the hair in 
battle, and to render the operation of scalp- 
ing difficult. 

The nose, again, is sadly distorted or at- 
tempted to be distorted and, if we except 
the ears, it suffers more than any part of 
the body; these distortions are practised 
amongst the negroes, Hottentots, Brazilians, 
Sumatrans, South Sea Islanders &e: The 
idea seems to be prevalent with some of 
these nations that the faculty of smelling is 
rendered acute in proportion to the de- 
pression of the nose, and the size of the 
nostrils, but this does not seem to be physi- 
ologically accurate. 

The septum narium or division of the 
nostrils is sometimes perforated and a 
piece of bone or wood worn in the aper- 
ture, often of a considerable size. But a 
more strange practice is that of the women 
on the north west coast of America, who 
make a large horizontal slit in the lower 
lip, parallel to the opening between the 
lips and penetrating into the mouth; in 
this they wear ornaments of different kinds, 
but generally oval pieces of wood, a little 
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concave on the two surfaces and grooved 
at the edge. The smallest of these addi- 
tional mouths, which Vancouver saw, was 
24 inches long: the largest 3 4-10 inches 
by 1}. 

The natives of the neighbouring Fox 
Islands carry their personal embellishments 
still farther. ‘They make three incisions 
in the upper lip; place in the middle one 
a flat bone or a small coloured stone ; and, 
in each of the side ones, a long pointed 
piece of bone which bends and reaches al- 
most to the ears. They likewise make a 
hole through the cartilage of the nose, into 
which they put a small piece of bone, in 
such a manner as to keep the nostrils ex- 
tended. They also pierce holes in the ears 
and wear in them what little ornaments 
they can procure. (Cove in “ Lawrence on 
Man,” p. 356.) 

Large ears are much esteemed amongst 
all Mongolian tribes, and, accordingly, they 
load them with immense weights from in- 
fancy, so that they are sometimes drawn 
down nearly to the shoulders. Many of 
the higher castes of Hindustan follow this 
practice from the Malabars, who inhabit 
their country and other savage nations. 
(Grose and Ovington.) 

In some instances, as amongst the South 
sea Islanders, a slit is made in the external 
ear, which is not only inservient to deco- 
ration, by holding ornaments, but is also 
converted to the convenient purpose of re- 
ceiving knivesor other useful articles. The 
Brazilians, according to Southey, inserted 
gourds in the slits of their ears, increasing 
the size until the fist could be passed 
through and the ears reached the shoulders. 
When they prepared for battle the ears were 
fastened behind the head. Condamine and 
Ulloa saw the lobe of the ear lengthened 
to four or five inches, so as to touch the 
shoulders in many cases. The perfora- 
tions were 1 3 inch in diameter. 

All the great nations of Southern Asia, 
the Hindus, Ceylonese, Tunquinese, Sia- 
mese, Javanese, Birmans, Buggesses, Ma- 
layans, Chinese and Japanese, Madagas- 
cans, Amboynese &c. esteem their naturally 
white, glossy teeth, as a deformity, which 
ought to be corrected by art, otherwise 
they would resemble those of dogs, mon- 
kies, and elephants. All these nations 
consequently dye their teeth a shining 
black with an empyreumatic oil, extracted 
from the husk of the cocoa nut or by chew- 
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ing the areca nut, betel leaf and the chu- 
nam or lime. In some of these countries 
the teeth are moreover covered with leaf 
gold. This is chiefly practised by the 
wealthy among the Macassars and the Ma- 
lays of Sumatra. Marsden affirms, that 
these gilded teeth have a pretty effect by 
candlelight. 

One of the strangest customs is that of 
the Gagians,a people on the eastern coast 
of Africa. When the young females wish 
to render themselves especially agreeable 
to their lovers they have four of their front 
teeth extracted. When the male New 
Hollanders, too, approach the age of pu- 
berty, they have one of the front incisors 
of the upper jaw knocked out with a sin- 
gular set of ceremonies ; but the exact 
nature and object of this mutilation is un- 
intelligible. 

It is asserted by several writers (Winter- 
bottom, Tuckey, and others) that many of 
the negro tribes, in Africa, file their teeth 
quite sharp ; a custom which was, for a 
long time, thought to be peculiar to the 
Anthropophagous tribes, to enable them 
to devour their foes the more readily. But 
Oldendorp found that the practice of filing 
the teeth was common to many negro na- 
tions who had never, probably, preyed on 
human flesh, or at least had not done so 
for ages. It is a custom which is very 
common among the aborigiies of south- 
ern Asia: the teeth of the betel chewer 
will not take the intended black till the 
enamel has been filed off. 

Some nations are satisfied with filing 
away the surface and points of the teeth ; 
others have them pointed or even entirely 
flat and file them away close to the gums. 

The notion, that black teeth are beauti- 
ful and that only negroes and monkies 
should have white teeth, was formerly pre- 
valent even among the Russians and the 
practice of blackening the teeth is still very 
common there. 

Some nations, again, admire the beard 
and cherish its growth—as the Thibetan 
Lamas and the Chinese; whilst others as 
carefully eradicate it. The practice of ex- 
termination has been noticed amongst the 
Tungooses, Calmucks, Japanese, Malays,— 
the Mindanao, Pelew and Marquesas 
Islanders,—the Papuas, Sumatrans and 
amongst the North American Indians. 

Large joined eyebrows were highly es- 
teemed by the antients as they are still in 
Persia. 








Again, the projection constituting the 
calf of the leg is considered to be an un- 
becoming protuberance by many nations. 
The female Caraibs cause the absorption 
of the part by bandaging it up, and Charle- 
voix refers to a tribe of Indians called “ Os- 
trich legs” after a similar custom. More 
common than this is the unnatural com- 
pression of the feet, especially in China. 
“ The first questions” says De la Barbinais, 
“ which asuitor puts to the father of a young 
woman are; whether she has very long 
hair, very little eyes, very large, broad and 
pendulous ears and especially whether she 
has not feet that are above two inches 
long? It has been pretended that the 
Chinese have introduced this contracting 
of the feet from jealousy, in order that the 
women may not be able to gad about ; but 
it is more probable that it had its origin in 
the same false vanity which occasioned the 
wearing of long nails. Meiners thinks it 
far more natural to account for it from an 
“instinct to deform?” an idea which 
has escaped Messrs. Gall and Spurzheim in 
their new system of Craniography. 

The practice of retarding the growth of 
the feet, was also common in Peru, accord- 
ing to Ulloa ; yet they do not seem to have 
reduced them to more than from five and a 
half to six inches in length. With our- 
selves, tight shoes are not unfrequently 
worn by the ladies, for a similar purpose. 

Some other modes of ornamental corpo- 
real embellishment, which have been prac- 
tised chiefly among tribes in a more or 
less rude state, may be briefly referred to. 

The operation of tattooing or puncturing 
and staining the skin, for example, has pre- 
vailed, in various degrees, in most parts of 
the world; but more commonly and ex- 
tensively in the South Sea Islands, where 
it is considered to be highly ornamental. 
In the Washington or new Marquesas 
Island, wealthy and powerful individuals 
are often covered with various designs 
from head to foot. The colour of the tat- 
tood figures, examples of which we fre- 
quently see on the arms of sailors and 
others, resides in the cutis or true skin, 
the cuticle .being unaffected, they are 
neither extinguished nor rendered fainter 
by lapse of time and can be removed only 
by excision. They seem to be out of the 
action of the absorbents. : 

Another mode of ornamenting the skin, 
chiefly practiced in Africa, is that of raised 
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cicatrices 5 a custom ner to by Winter- 
bottom and more recently by Captain 
Tuckey ; on entering the Congo the latter 
observed that all the visiters, whether chris- 
tians or idolaters, had figures raised on their 
skins in cicatrices, several of them appear- 
ing as if embossed. “ The figures intend- 
ed to be represented” says Winterbottom 
“are first drawn upon the skin witha piece 
of stick dipped in wood ashes, after which 
the line is divided by a sharp pointed knife. 
The wound is then healed as quickly as 
possible, by washing it with an infusion of 
bullanta.” 

Lastly, in some of the most military na- 
tions of Africa no man is reckoned hand- 
some that has not five or six scars on his 
face. This custom may possibly have been 
introduced, at first, amongst them to make 
them less afraid of wounds in that part in 
battle; but, however this may have been, 
it had at last so great a share in their idez 
of beauty, that they now cut and slash the 
faces of their infants, in order that, when 
grown up, they may possess those graces 
which are so necessary to win the hearts of 
their mistresses. 

The Prince of Anamaboo, who had been 
so long and so much used to the European 
complexion, yet said of a certain lady, 
short time before he quitted London, “that 
she would be the most charming woman 
in the world if she were but a negro.” 

The cases of extensive diversity of taste 
on the subject of the beauty of the human 
figure, detailed above, irresistibly lead to 
the conclusion that there can be no such 
thing as a universal beau ideal. That each 
nation should have a natural standard of 
its own is easily intelligible; but that the 
unnatural! should be chosen is a singular 
circumstance. In the examples, already 
adduced, there is a manifest fondness for 
deformity, a desire to alter by various 
means the natural form of the body. It 
may be said that this is produced by, in 
many cases, religious or other associations ; 
and this is undoubtedly true in numerous 
instances ; but the majority of cases neces- 
sarily oppose the idea of original or intrin- 
sic beauty, unless indeed it could be de- 
monstrated that the alterations were still 
considered as deformities. 

Meiners, it has been seen, cuts the gor- 
dian knot by the invention of an “ instinct 
to deform” which he ascribes to those na- 
tions : thus furnishing us another example 
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of that argument -—the «obscurum per ob- 
scurius,’ which has possessed so many 
writers on this subject and especially his 
own countrymen. 

Xy. 











ENGL ISH PROV INC IALISMS.—No 1. 





“ Collections of provincial dialects would often 
have been extremely useful; many words es- 
teemed peculiar to certain counties being rem- 
nants of the language formerly in general use.” 

Nares. 





In order to understand, thoroughly, the 
various provincial dialects that may pre- 
vail in a country, it is necessary to be ac- 
quainted with the history of the vernacular 
language, at diilcrent periods: without such 
a knowledge the most erroneous conclu- 
sions may be drawn, and words and expres- 
sions be considered as innovations in one 
province, which have prevailed in others 
for centuries. 

As our object will be, in this and future 
numbers of this miscellany, to endeavour 
to deduce various English provincialisms, 
including our own peculiarities, to their 
sources: we shall, now, briefly trace the 
progressive constituents of the language 
to the present times. 

The history of the English language 
commences with the Anglo-Saxon, for the 
Kelts, the aborigines of the country, were 
so completely dispossessed of the greater 
part of England, that but few traces of the 
Keltish remain in the language. When the 
united Angles and Saxons invaded Eng- 
land in the year 450, two similar dialects, 
derived from them, became predominant : 
that of the Angles in the provinces to the 
north of the Thames and that of the Saxon 
to the south of the river. 

The history of the language may be con- 
venienily divided into four great periods. 

1. The Anglo-Saxon period, from A.D. 
450to780. In this period Augustine land- 
ed from Rome, and, with the christian re- 
ligion, introduced the Roman alphabet and 
the germ of arts and sciences, as well as 
some modifications in the language, espe- 
cially in the religious portion of it. Of this 
or the pure Anglo-Saxon period we have, 
unfortunately, but few a remain- 
ing: of these interesting relics the most 
antient are the poems of Cedmon, a monk 
of Whitby, in Yorkshire, who devoted his 
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muse to sacred subjects and who died A.D. 
680. 

2. The Danico-Saxron period.—This pe- 
riod commences with the invasion of the 
Danes, about A.D. 780, who introduced 
into the provinces of Northumberland, 
East Anglia and Mercia, of which they 
gained possession, a Danish dialect, differ- 
ing from that which the Angles had brought 
from South Jutland, but not materially : 
so that they amalgamated with facility. 
Under Knud or Canute the Great and his 
two successors, the Danish became the 
Court language, and that of the other pro- 
vinces, even the West Saxon, became mix- 
ed with it: when, however, Edward the 
Confessor ascended the throne, the Saxon 
was again the predominant tongue, but the 
antient West Saxon remained mixed with 
the Danish. 

What is understood by the term Anglo- 
Saxon applies to this second period, of 
which we have numerous specimens extant. 

The following is perhaps the oldest and 
occurs in the Lord’s Prayer, and is ascrib- 
ed, by Wilkins, to King Alfred. It is pre- 
sumed to bear date about the year 875. 

Faeder ure, thu the earth on Heofenum, 

Si thin Nama eehalvod ; 
To be cume thin Ri 


in willa on Farthan swa swa on 





Gewurthe | 
Ifeofenum ; 
daeghwanlican hlaf syle us to daeg ; 


Urne ge 

And forgyf us ure Gyltas, swa swa we forgyfath 
urum Gyltendum ; 

And ne gelaedde thu us on Costnung ; 

Ac alyse us of Yfle. 

As early as the time of Edward the 
Confessor, who had received his education 
in Normandy and had a number of cour- 
tiers from that country around his throne, 
the corrupt Frankish dialect, which prevail- 
ed in Normandy, became the spoken Jan- 
guage of the Court and higher classes, and 
with William the Conqueror, in 1066, be- 
gan the 

3. Normanno-Saxon period, when the 
native language became mixed in an irre- 
gular and barbarous manner with the Nor- 
man, and the latter introduced into legal 
documents and schools. The children of 
the great were educated in Normandy: the 
Saxon was spoken only by the lower class- 
es of society, and institutions were even 
necessary in the Cloisters to prevent it from 
beiug totally neglected. Still, the atten- 


tion, which was there paid to it by theolo- 





gians, as well by poets, had the effect of 
improving it, and communicating much 
strength, harmony, and copiousness whilst 
the French, introduced by William and 
his warriors, was a mixture of German, 
Gaulish and corrupt Latin. 

The following Paternoster is said to 
have been sent from Rome by Pope Adri- 
an, in this period, between 1154 and 1159. 
(Adclung’s Mithridates, I. 330.) 

Ure Fadyr in Heaven rich, 

Thy name be halyed ever lich ; 
Thou bring us thy michel Bliss ; 
Als hit in Heaven y-do, 

Evar in yearth been it also ; 

That holy bread that lasteth ay 
Thou sent it us this ilke Day ; 
Forgive us all that we have done, 
As we forgiveth uch other mon ; 
Ne let ous fall into no Founding ; 
Ac shield ous fro the foule Thing. Amen. 

4. The Franco-Saxon period com- 
menced in the thirteenth century, especial- 
ly under Edward the First, when the modi- 
fied native tongue again arose in the towns i 
amongst the Burghers : and, in the reign of ; 
Edward the Third, it was the language 
used in public transactions. Mixed with 
the more modern French, which the poli- 
tical circumstances of the country rendered 
unavoidable, this formed the basis of the 
present English. Its gradual progress to- 
wards its present state is exhibited in the 
following Paternosters : the first of which 
is contained in “ Camden’s Remains” and 
is the English of 1370. 
Our Fadyr, that art in Heavenes, 
Hallced be thy Name; 

Thy kingdom come to ; 
Be thy will done in Ertne, as in Levene ; 
Geve to us this Day our Bread, over other sub- 
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stance; 
And forgif to us our Dettis, as we forgeven to 
our Detters : 
And leed us not into Temptation ; 
But deliver us from Evil. Amen. 
In the next sixty years the language did 
not undergo any very important change. 
English of 1430. 
Oure Fadir that art in Hevenes, 
Halewid be thy Name : 
Thi kingdom come to thee: 
Be thi wil don in Eerthe as in Hevenc : 
Give to us this day oure Breed over othre sub- 
stance : 
And forgive to us oure Dettis, as we forgiven 
oure Dettours: 
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Ire but the varied God. 
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And lede us not into Temptation ; 
But deliver us from Ivel. Amen. 

English of 1526, according to Tindal. 

Our Father, which art in Ileven, 

Halowed be-thy name ; 

Let thy kingdom come ; 

Thy will be fulfiilled as well in Earthe as it is 

bye Heven ; 

Give us this Daye our dayly Bred ; 

And forgive us oure Dettis,as we forgiven our 
Detters ; 

And leade us not into Temptation ; 

But deliver us from Evyll. 

For thine is the Kingdom, and the Power, and the 

Glorye for ever. 

The English language, then, may be 
considered as a compound of the British or 
Keltish ; the Latin, of which a few words 
only were derived, during the domination 
of the Romans; the Anglo-Saxon, the an- 
tient German, Danish, Norman and mo- 
dern French; owing, also, to the religious 
connexion, which, for a long time, existed 
between England and Italy, Italian words 
were incorporated: by the extension of 
arts and sciences, Greek technical words 
of all kinds, and by trade a multitude of 
other foreign words were received into the 
language, occasioning it to be one of the 
most mixed in existence. 

Still the language of the Saxons largely 
predominates. The Paternoster, although 
satisfactory, as exhibiting the changes in 
the orthography of words of Saxon origin, 
does not indicate those, induced by the graft- 
ing of the Norman French on the Anglo- 
Saxon stock. The copiousness and power 
of the latter will be seen by adducing some 
lines of our chief authors from a number 
of extracts given by Mr. Sharon Turner 
(History of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. ii. p. 
439,) in which the Saxon words are mark- 
ed in Italics. 

SHAKSPEARE. 
To be or not to be that is the question 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The stings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 


> 


Ind by opposing end them? To die, to sleep ; 


Vo more! and by a sleep to say we end 


The heart-ach, and the thousand natural shocl:s 
The flesh ts heir to! ‘twere a consummation 
Devoutly lo be wish'd. To die; to sleep ; 
To sleep? perchance to dream! 

Tomson. 
These as they change, Almighty Father! these 


The rolling yoar 





Is full of thee, Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields: the soft ning air is balm, 
Echo the mountains round ; the torest smiles : 
And every sense and every heart is joy. 
Then comes thy glory in the summer months, 
With light and heat refulgent. Tion thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year. 
SPENCER. 
Hard is the doubt and difficult to deem 
When all three hinds of lore together meet, 


And do dispart the keart with power extreme, 


wh tie bulance down, to weet 


Whether shail we 





ct 





The dear affection unto kindred s 

. . 7 j.2 
Or raging fire of lore to woman hind 
7) 


Or zeal of friends, combin'd ivith virtues meet: 


But of them all the band of virtuous mind 





Me seems the ventle heart shou! 
bind. 

The above remarks wiil serve as an in- 
troduction to the consideration of English 
Provincialisms, and, as it will be our object 
to shew, that by far the greater part of the 
expressions, used in this country, either as 
fancied peculiarities or vulgarisms, are not 
indigenous, an inquiry will be necessary 
into the mode in which provincialisms, in 
general, take their origin. 

in the first place, the common belief, 
that the broad dialects, observed in various 
parts of England, in the north and west, 
for example, are mere corruptions of good 
English, is entirely erroneous. The con- 
verse of this opinion would be nearer the 
reality. The dialects, spoken in the parts 
alluded to, are not far removed from the 
state in which they existed, centuries ago : 
whilst the standard English has been un- 
dergoing constant mutations until it at- 
tained its present condition. Adelung in 
his “ Mithridates” has asserted, that the 
Metropolitan English is understood over 
all the country: but he does not speak as 
an ear witness: the fact is, that in someof 
the mountainous regions of Cumberland 
and Yorkshire, the well educated English- 
man would be as little intelligible to the 
natives as they would be to him. 

The Kelts were the earliest inhabitants 
of England, the aborigines: these antient 
people, by the arrival of the Gothic tribes, 
Saxons, Danes, &c. were driven, from their 
possessions, into the western parts of the 
island, into Wales and a portion into the 
mountainous regions of Cornwall and of 
Cumberland, which latter county was nam- 
ed after them : other portions, cither at that 
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time or previously, had migrated to the 
highlands of Scotland, constituting the 
Gaels, whilst others crossed the Irish sea, 
and possessed themselves of the western 
portions of Ireland, more especially, consti- 
tuting the Ibero-Kelts or Erse. The Sax- 
ons occupied, as we have seen, the south- 
ern and western portions of England, at 
the period of the Norman invasion: the 
Danes landed on the eastern coast, in 
Northumberland, Yorkshire &c. and hence 
we can understand why, in the dialect of 
Cornwall, there is such a multitude of 
Keltic words : why those of Ireland, of the 
wild Irish, and of the Highlanders are Keltic 
and why, in the southern and western por- 
tions of England, Saxonisms prevail ; whilst 
words of Danish extraction are more com- 
mon in the northeastern counties. Cum- 
berland ought also to possess, in her dia- 
lect, a greater proportion of Keltic words : 
but, by being a border county and exposed 
to constant inroads from the Scots, she 
has rather imbibed the peculiarities of the 
latter. 

To those, who have never considered 
the subject, it may seem strange, that al- 
most every county of England should have 
its peculiar dialect, and that they should 
differ, in some cases, so widely from each 
other: but this feeling will vanish after a 
little reflection. No great length of time 
has elapsed since travelling existed, to any 
considerable extent, between the distant 
counties and the metropolis. Not very 
long ago a native of Cumberland or of the 
west of England never thought of travel- 
ling to the great city, without first of all 
making his will: for, one hundred years 
ago, the journey from one of the northern 
counties, say Cumberland, was a matter on 
which to ponder ; occupying fourteen days : 
although it can now be performed in forty 
hours. 

Mr. James Jennings, in his “ Observa- 
tions on some of the dialects of the West 
of England” has given a ballad, founded 
on an incident, that occurred in the early 
part of last century, in which there is an 
allusion to this custom before undertaking 
a journey to the metropolis. 


“Mr. Guy was a gennelman 
* O' Huntspill, well knawn 

“Asa grazier, a hirch one, 
* Wi ‘lons o‘hiz awn. 


“ A oten went ta Lunnun 
“ Fliz cattle vor to zill : 
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“ All tha hosses that a rawd 
“ Niver minded hadge or hill. 

‘* A war afeard o’ naw one ; 
“* 4 niver made hiz will. 

‘ Like wither vawk, avaur a went 
“ Tliz cattle vor ta zill” P. 147. 

The improved condition of travelling 
has, as a matter of necessity, induced a 
greater intercourse; and occasioned the de- 
cay of several provincial distinctions in 
language and manners, which had previ- 
ously prevailed, for centuries, without mo- 
dification. 

The provincialisms, if we may so term 
them, met with in this country, are not ex- 
actly of the same character or origin as 
those in England. Here, they of course, 
vary, according to the country whence the 
settlers proceeded. If the majority of such 
settlers were Irish, or Scotch, from Cum- 
berland or Devonshire, the prevailing lan- 
guage would be that of those countries, 
but, as a continual admixture has taken 
place since the first settlement, no histori- 
cal evidence can be deduced from the dia- 
lects now spoken. 

In a future number it will be our endea- 
vour to shew, that by far the greater part of 
the peculiarities, in this state particularly, 
are not the produce of this country, but 
have been imported with the early emi- 
grants; that many of them were correct 
English at the time, or, at least, were used 
by writers of repute; and hence that the 
dialect spoken here is really more original 
than the present standard English : that it 
has more entiquity and ought not to be con- 
sidered as a corruption from the present 
English, but as its precursor. New words 
have undoubtedly crept in, but these are 
few in number, and can only be regarded 
in the light of exceptions. 

Before, however, we can rightly appre- 
ciate the origin of the various provincial- 
isms of the different states of the Union, 
and of the one in which we live, especial- 
ly, it will be necessary to point out some 
of the dialects, prevalent in Great Britain: 
and, accordingly, in an early number, we 
shall first inquire into the cockney peculi- 
arities, whence many of our own, by far the 
greater proportion indeed, would seem to 
have originated. Wy. 








CUTTING OFF THE HAIR OF DEAD 
PERSONS. 





The custom of cutting off locks of hair 
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jon the iol, wale) is now ceded: in 

order that the survivors may possess some 
close memorials of a departed friend, seems 

to have originated in other feelings. With 

the antient “Greeks and Romans, a lock of 

hair was cut from dying persons and re- 

garded as a kind of offe ring to the infernal 

deities. Euripides, in his “ Alcestis,” intro- 

duces death with asword going to cut off 

some of the hair of Alcestis, whom the fates 

had adjudged to die instead of her husband 

Admetus; Juno orders Iris to perform the 

same office to Dido :— 

*< Ergo Iris cruceis per celum roscida pennis, 

‘¢ Mille trahens varios adverso sole colores, 

‘‘ Devolat, et supra caput astitit ; “ hune ego 

Diti 
“Sacrum, jussa fero, teque isto corpure sol- 


” 


vo, 


‘Sic ait, et dextra crinem secat: omnis et una 


‘ Dilapsus calor, atque in ventos vita recessit.” 
Virgil, Aineid, iv. 696. 

‘ Downward the various goddess took her flight 

* And drew a thousand colours from the light : 

‘ Then stood above the dying lover's head, 

‘And said: ‘I thus devote thee to the dead ; 

This offering to th’ infernal gods I bear.’ 

** Thus while she spoke she cut the fatal hair, 

‘ The struggling soul was loos’d and life dis- 

solv'd in air.” 


Dryden. 

It was a common practice, also, for the 
relations and friends of the deceased to cut 
off their own hair and to scatter it upon 
the grave and the dead body. 

Spencer appears to allude to this custom 
in Ist. canto of the 2d. book of “ Faerie 
Queene.” 

“The dead knight's sword out of his sheath he 
drew, 

With which he cutt a lock of all their heare, 

Which medling with their blood and earth he 
threw 

Into the grave, and gan devoutley sweare ; 

Such and such evil God on Guyon reare, 

And worse and worse, young orphane, be thy 
payne, 

If I, or thou, dew vengeance do forbeare, 

Till guiltie blood her guerdon doe obtayne ! 

So, shedding many teares, they clos’d the earth 
agayne.” 








GREAT EARTHQUAKE IN SPAIN. 





A Madrid Journal of the 31st. of March 
contains some afflicting details regarding 





the ented earthquake, w hiehoondennd 
such extensive desolation, on the 21st. of 
March, in the kingdoms of Murcia, and Va- 
lencia. In Murcia, a town of thirty six 
thousand inhabitants, it was preceded by 
a terrific rumbling, which made the inha- 
bitants run out of their houses, yet the 
damage done by it was not considerable ; 
the stone buildings alone suffered, as the 
cathedral, several monasteries and the 
bridges. In Orihuela, a town of twenty two 
thousand inhabitants, several spires were 
thrown down, almost all the public build- 
ings ruined and a great part of the private 
houses rent to pieces. Without the town 
the effects of the earthquake were still 
more terrible; in the whole plain of Ori- 
huela scarcely a house was left inhabitable ; 
and several persons were buried under the 
ruins. More recent accounts from Murcia 
and Orihuela are still alarming ; the earth- 
quakes continued ; the volcanoes still vo- 
mited all sorts of matter. The city of Mur- 
cia is almost entirely deserted. According 
to the report of a person just arrived from 
the scene of these disasters, every person is 
in consternationand despair. Families are 
reduced to poverty, and, to add to the evils, 
others have broken limbs or are crippled 
for the rest of their lives. But what adds 
most to the public distress is, that bands 
of robbers and assassins are not only going 
about the fields, but are lodged in the 
houses which had been abandoned by their 
owners, and were committing all sorts of 
crimes. Near Orihuela, in the country, a 
priest had been assassinated in order to 
obtain the little money he had saved with 
him. . 








CLAP-DISH. 





“ A leper with a clap-dish, (to give notice 
‘¢ He is infectious.’’) 
MassinGer’s * Parliament of love." 
Massinger’s remark explains the origin 
of the clap-dish as the emblem of the le- 
per. The leprosy was once very common 
in England, owing partly to the poor diet 
and want of cleanliness, amongst the poor- 
er classes. The older poets seldom men- 
tion a leper without noticing, at the same 
time, his constant accompaniments, the cup 
and clapper. ‘Thus Henryson :-— 
‘* Thus shalt thou go begging from hous to hous, 
With cuppe and clapper, like a Lazarous.” 
Testament of Cresseido. 
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To clap your dish at a wrong man’s 
door is a proverb, referred to by Ray and 
quoted by Jonson in his “ Every man in 
his humour,” although the custom was 
probably, in his time, assumed chiefly by 
beggars to proclaim their necessities. To 
this mode of begging many of the old wri- 
ters frequently advert; and among the rest, 
Churchyard, in a passage of picturesque 
merit. It is Jane Shore who speaks :— 
Where I was wont the golden chaines to wear, 

A payre of beads about my necke was wound, 
A linen cloth was lapt about my heare ; 

A ragged gowne that trailed on the ground, 
A dish that clapt, and gave a heavy sound, 

A staying staffe, and wallet there withall, 

I bear about, as witnesse for my fall.” 
Challenge, 143. 


It was once, also, the practice for bea- 
dles and other inferior parish officers to go 
from door to door, with a clap-dish, solicit- 
ing charity for those unhappy sufferers who 
are now better relieved by parochial con- 
tributions. Thus Matheo, in the second 
part of the Honestwhore. “ Must 1 be fed 
with chippings? You were best get a 
clap-dish, and say you are proctor to some 
spittle house.” 

The clapper was not, as some have im- 
agined, an instrument calculated for mak- 
ing a noise ; it was simply the cover of 
the cup or dish, which the miserable wretch 
opened and shut with a loud clap at the 
doors of the well disposed. 

The clap-dish appears to have the same 
meaning as the clack-dish, in “Measure 
for measure,” 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 





The session of the Unversity will com- 
mence on the 10th. inst. Many students 
have already arrived. ¥ 





Public Examination—( Continued from 
page 192.) 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 

1. What are the ages at which male and fe- 
males are competent to different legal purposes ? 
viz. 

Males. To take the oath of allegiance? When 

at years of discretion to marry? To 
choose a guardian ? To make a testa- 
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mon law? by the Act of Assembly) ? 
To be an executor? To aliene land ? 
Females. To be betrothed? To be entitled to 
dower? When at years of discretion 
to consent or disagree to marriage ? 
To bequeath personal estate? ‘lo 
choose a guardian? '’o be an exe- 
cutrix? To dispose of herself and 
land ? 
2. How is water considered in law? And by 
what description must an action be brought to 
recover it? and what passes in law by a grant of 
the water? 
3. What is a right of way ? And according to 
the common law on what three reasons may it be 
grounded ? Illustrate them by examples. 
4. What four requisites are necessary to make 
a tenancy by curtesy ? 
5. What are the five species of conveyances 
to which the statute of uses has given rise? 
Which three principal ones of these has the Vir- 
ginia statute adopted’ Describe each of these 
particularly, and the operation by which they ef- 
fectuate the transfer of the land without the ne- 
cessity of livery of seisin ? 

6. On what three accounts may a qualified 
property subsist in animals ferw nature ? 

7. Of what two sorts is the remedy for false 
imprisonment ? What are the four means which 
may be employed (at common law) for removing 
the injury ? And which of them is now the most 
usual and effectual means in all manner of illegal 
confinement? What is the remedy by way of 
satisfaction of the injury ? 

8. From what causes do arrests of judgment 


(after verdict) arise ? What is an invariable rule, 
i 


law, and will this rule hold e cencverso? In other 
words, how far may matters be urged as errors 
in arrest of judgment, which might have been 
taken advantage of on demurrer ¢ 

9. From what day shali judgment bind land of 
the debtor in the hands of a bona fide purchaser? 
And from what day shall the writ of execution 
against the gocds bind them in the hands of a 
stranger or purchaser ? 

10. What is a writ of fieri facias? Against 
whom does it lie? What doors may be broken 
in its execution ? To whom in certain cases has 
the law given a lien upon the goods which must 
first be paid? And to what amount? And, what 


his debt be levied on a fieri facias ? 
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ment of personal estate (by the com- 


with regard to arrests of judgment on matters of 


farther remedy has the plaintiff, if part only of 
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